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Does  UN  Peacekeeping  Have  a  Future? 


The  notion  of  keeping  the  peace  through  a  united 
organization  of  nations  grew  out  of  the  devastations 
of  World  War  II.  Determined  to  find  ways  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  potentially  dangerous  conflicts,  the  member 
states  of  the  fledgling  United  Nations  resolved  that 
"armed  force  shall  not  be  used,  save  in  the  common 
interest."  The  founders  invested  their  new  organiza¬ 
tion  with  a  broad  authority  to  settle  disputes  and 
respond  to  threatening  acts. 

Peacekeeping  Takes  Several  Forms.  Over  the 
years  basic  rules  governing  peacekeeping  evolved. 
Mobilized  at  the  request  of  the  conflicting  parties 
after  cease-fire  or  peace  treaty  negotiations  were 
completed,  peacekeepers  were  impartial,  did  not  take 
sides,  and  used  force  only  in  self-defense.  The  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  Charter  also  permitted  the  use  of  armed 
military  forces  in  hostile  conditions  to  make  the 
peace  when  necessary. 

Finally,  a  third  approach  to  peacekeeping  arose: 
the  Security  Council  can  delegate  to  others  its  author¬ 
ity  to  use  force.  It  may  assign  that  power  to  coali¬ 
tions  of  nations  acting  in  support  of  UN  resolutions. 
These  types  of  operations,  while  still  rare,  have 
increased  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  Examples  of 
this  approach  include  Operation  Desert  Storm,  orga¬ 
nized  by  the  United  States  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
1990-91,  and  the  arms  embargo  against  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  Though  often  multilateral,  these  opera¬ 
tions  are  not  paid  for  or  run  by  the  United  Nations. 

From  1945  through  1988,  peacekeeping  missions 
were  a  rarity.  Cold  War  politics  gridlocked  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council,  and  only  thirteen  operations  were 
approved  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  UN's  his¬ 


tory.  International  support  for  the  United  Nations  in 
general  and  peacekeeping  in  particular,  however, 
blossomed  in  the  euphoric  aftermath  of  the  Cold 
War.  With  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  other 
powerful  nations  envisioned  a  world  in  which  more 
aggressive  interventions  into  civil  conflict  would  be 
possible  because  the  threat  of  superpower  confronta¬ 
tion  and  nuclear  catastrophe  had  diminished.  The 
UN  Security  Council  authorized  twenty  new  mis¬ 
sions  between  1988  and  1993. 

A  Few  Setbacks  Prompt  Negative  Reactions. 

Although  most  of  these  new  missions  were  successful, 
the  widely-publicized  problems  which  beset  opera¬ 
tions  in  Bosnia  and  Somalia,  as  well  as  the  escalating 
costs  of  all  UN  operations,  prompted  a  counter  reac¬ 
tion  to  peacekeeping  as  a  means  of  addressing  interna¬ 
tional  problems.  In  Somalia,  for  example,  the  govern¬ 
ment  collapsed,  civil  war  broke  out,  and  the  UN  inter¬ 
vened  without  invitation.  After  an  initial  success  in 
restoring  the  delivery  of  food  aid,  the  Somalia  mission 
quickly  became  mired  in  a  futile  attempt  to  restore 
government  by  defeating  one  of  the  contenders.  As 
the  UN  sacrificed  neutrality,  it  found  itself  increasingly 
mired  in  an  intractable  civil  war. 

The  subsequent  loss  of  American  lives  quickly 
began  to  erode  broad  congressional  support  for 
peacekeeping.  Senator  Dole  (KS)  recently  testified 
that  "U.S.  funding  of  United  Nations  peacekeeping  is 
out  of  control,"  and  characterized  the  United  Nations 
as  an  organization  that  has  attempted  and  failed  in 
its  efforts  to  manage  conflict.  Doubt  on  Capitol  Hill 
over  the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  perform 
peacekeeping  tasks  found  expression  in  two  parallel 
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Friendly  Persuasion 


Wlien  was  the  last  time  you  changed  your  mind  about 
something  you  cared  about?  Something  that  you  thought 
you  understood? 

When  most  people  consider  that  question,  they  will 
recall  a  time  when  they  had  a  chance  to  sit  and  talk 
with  someone,  in  a  calm  and  caring  way.  Many  will 
remember  listening  carefully  to  the  other  person,  and 
will  acknowledge  that  they  were  also  being  listened  to. 
Maybe  both  people  changed  a  bit  in  that  conversation; 
or  maybe  one  was  informed  by  the  views  and  beliefs 
of  the  other. 

This  process — of  mind-changing — is  also  life-chang¬ 
ing.  Whole  new  windows  can  open  up  for  the  person 
who  has  been  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  change.  Seen 
through  that  new  window,  the  world  will  always  look 
a  little  different  from  the  way  it  looked  before.  New 
possibilities  arise  on  new  horizons. 

This  nation  has  a  great  need  for  these  real  conversa¬ 
tions.  These  days,  public  "dialogue"  often  consists  of 
vitriol  from  the  air  waves,  quick  and  clever  "come¬ 
backs,"  and  "sound  bites"  for  the  news  media.  Gen¬ 
uine  conversation  has  had  to  step  aside.  Many  people 
feel  that  lack,  and  thirst  for  a  revival  of  rational,  civil 
conversation  about  issues. 

Epicenters  —  from  Discussion  to  Action.  This 
year,  FCNL  is  encouraging  friends  of  FCNL  to  form 
Epicenters — Centers  for  Exploring  Policy  Ideas.  Epi¬ 
centers  are  small  groups  that  gather  to  consider 
important  public  policy  issues,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
civil  dialogue,  where  many  different  viewpoints  and 
voices  may  be  heard. 

The  menu  of  discussion  topics  will  be  drawn  from 
the  legislative  priorities  chosen  by  FCNL's  General 
Committee.  The  first  (pilot)  series  was  about  the  feder¬ 
al  budget:  military  spending,  community  needs,  and 
"the  big  picture"  (the  deficit  and  the  federal  debt).  The 
next  series  will  look  at  the  arms  trade.  Later  this  year, 
there  will  be  a  discussion  guide  about  the  concerns  of 
indigenous  peoples  all  over  the  world.  Though  these 
topics  are  national  in  scope,  participants  will  be 
encouraged  to  search  out  and  consider  local  angles. 

We  hope  that  friends  of  FCNL  will  find  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  Epicenters  to  deepen  their  understanding  of 
major  public  policy  issues.  An  even  stronger  hope, 
perhaps,  is  that  participants  in  the  EPIcenters  will  gain 


confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  hear  and  understand  a 
wide  spectrum  of  viewpoints. 

Epicenters  —  How  To  Do  It.  Ideally,  EPIcenters 
consist  of  about  six  to  twelve  participants,  informally 
assembled  from  Friends  Meetings,  peace  and  justice 
centers,  churches,  synagogues,  mosques,  and  civic 
organizations — in  short,  the  friends,  neighbors,  and 
colleagues  people  meet  and  talk  with  on  a  daily  basis. 
Study  materials,  provided  by  FCNL,  include  several 
"voices"  or  points  of  view  on  each  subject.  Work 
sheets,  action  menus,  resource  lists,  and  suggestions 
for  facilitators  are  included  in  each  study  packet.  The 
Epicenter  materials  will  be  offered  as  a  "menu"  of  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Groups  will  have  the  opportunity  to  begin  at 
any  time  with  any  of  the  topical  materials  that  FCNL 
has  produced. 

How  Do  We  Begin?  A  facilitator  is  chosen  by  each 
group.  The  facilitator  helps  to  ensure  that  a  range  of 
perspectives  is  voiced  and  considered.  Groups  are 
encouraged  to  study  an  issue  for  at  least  three  sessions, 
and  then  to  decide  if  the  group  wishes  to  do  an  activity 
related  to  the  issue.  Each  group  decides  what  its 
action — if  any — will  be. 

Periodically,  FCNL  will  set  up  conference  phone 
calls  so  that  EPIcenter  facilitators  can  hear  from  each 
other  what  works  for  them.  We  want  to  pass  along 
good  ideas  from  one  group  to  another.  Individual 
projects  may  encourage  other  EPIcenters  to  take  on 
similar  activities. 

If  you  are  interested  in  organizing  an  FCNL  Epicen¬ 
ter,  please  write  to:  EPIcenters;  FCNL;  245  Second  St.  NE; 
Washington,  DC  20002.  Or  call  202-547-6000,  and  ask  to 
speak  to  a  staff  member  about  EPIcenters 


Thank  You,  Friends 

Your  wonderful  gifts  have  pushed  FCNL's  50th 
Anniversary  Jubilee  Capital  Campaign  total  to 
$2,043,408.  We  seek  more  friends  to  make  life- 
income  gifts,  stock  gifts,  and  deferred  pledges  to 
raise  the  remaining  $1  million. 

Suggestions?  Questions? 

Please  call  Gretchen  Hall,  Campaign  Coordinator, 
202-547-6000 
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Heated  Cuba  Discussions  on  the  Hill 


Recently  the  Western  Hemisphere  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  International  Relations  Committee  has 
focused  on  Cuba.  The  discussions  have  concentrated 
on  tightening  the  already  stringent  U.S.  embargo, 
rather  than  lifting  it.  Subcommittee  Chair  Dan  Bur¬ 
ton  (IN)  and  Senator  Helms  (NC)  have  introduced 
companion  bills  in  the  House  and  Senate,  respective¬ 
ly.  Ironically  labeled  the  "Cuban  Liberty  and  Democ¬ 
ratic  Solidarity  Act,"  the  Helms /Burton  bills  (S.  381 
and  H.R.  927)  aim  to  bring  down  the  Castro  govern¬ 
ment.  Hearings  are  scheduled  for  May. 

New  Song,  Old  Tune.  We've  heard  this  tune 
before.  The  Cuban  Democracy  Act,  sponsored  by 
Rep.  Torricelli  (NJ),  became  law  in  1992.  The  most 
punitive  sections  of  that  Act  have  severely  restricted 
Cuba's  access  to  food  and  medicine.  Torricelli  and 
his  supporters  claimed  then  that  because  of  the 
Cuban  Democracy  Act's  tighter  restrictions,  Castro 
would  fall  within  weeks.  Three  years  later,  the 
Cuban  people  are  demonstrably  poorer,  but  Castro 
still  governs. 

The  provisions  of  the  Helms /Burton  bill  attempt  to 
expand  the  U.S.  unilateral  embargo  to  an  international 
one  in  two  ways;  first,  by  punishing  other  countries 
that  trade  with  the  island,  and  second  by  having  the 
embargo  enforced  by  the  UN  Security  Council. 

If  passed,  the  legislation  would  forbid  any  coun¬ 
tries  that  import  Cuban  sugar  from  selling  their  fin¬ 
ished  products  —  sugar,  syrup,  or  molasses  —  in  the 
U.S.  Among  other  provisions,  the  Act  would  also 
deny  U.S.  visas  for  certain  executives  of  foreign  com¬ 
panies  who  trade  with  Cuba  —  as  well  as  for  their 
wives  and  children.  All  the  provisions  are  aimed  at 
further  devastation  of  the  island's  economy  in  order 
to  undermine  the  Castro  government;  that  is,  war  by 
economic  means. 

Although  more  likely  to  isolate  the  U.S.  rather 
than  Cuba,  the  Helms /Burton  bill  seeks  international 
support  for  the  embargo.  Just  last  November  the  UN 
General  Assembly  overwhelmingly  voted  to  con¬ 
demn  this  U.S.  policy,  with  a  vote  of  101  to  2.  The 
only  country  to  vote  with  the  U.S  was  Israel.  (Yet 
Israel  currently  trades  with  Cuba.) 


An  Obsession  with  Cuba.  Critics  of  the 
Helms /Burton  bill  believe  it  would  violate  interna¬ 
tional  law,  as  well  as  free  trade  agreements  signed 
and  promoted  by  the  U.S.  Other  countries  are  likely 
to  see  the  act  as  a  violation  of  their  national  sover¬ 
eignty  as  well.  A  recent  Los  Angeles  Times  op-ed 
article  quoted  a  European  diplomat  in  Washington  as 
saying,  "We  are  fed  up  with  your  Cuban  obsession 
and  your  efforts  to  force  it  upon  us." 

Where's  the  Administration?  The  administration 
reportedly  was  considering  easing  sanctions,  particu¬ 
larly  the  ban  on  travel  and  cash  remittances  to  Cuba. 
Conservative  Republican  businessmen,  interested  in 
trying  trade  with  Cuba  as  an  incentive  for  change, 
generated  support  for  the  idea.  The  President's  politi¬ 
cal  advisers,  however,  have  warned  against  removing 
restrictions  at  this  time.  A  vocal  portion  of  the  Cuban- 
American  community  in  Florida,  a  key  state  in  the 
1996  elections,  does  not  want  the  embargo  lifted. 

Good  Alternative  Legislation.  In  contrast  to 
Helms /Burton,  Rep.  Jose  Serrano  (NY)  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  bill  (H.R.  367)  to  repeal  Torricelli's  1992 
legislation.  Rep.  Charles  Rangel  (NY)  has  reintro¬ 
duced  his  "Free  Trade  with  Cuba  Act"  (H.R.  883), 
which  would  lift  the  long-standing  embargo  and 
restore  normal  relations  with  Cuba.  Rangel's 
approach  is  far  more  likely  to  promote  democracy 
and  improve  human  rights  in  Cuba  than  the  more 
punitive  approach  practiced  to  date. 

FCNL  supports  Serrano's  bill  as  an  initial  step 
toward  restoring  normal  relations  with  Cuba,  and 
Rangel's  even  stronger  measure  as  our  ultimate  goal. 

Action 

(1)  Urge  President  Clinton  to  ease  the  sanctions  and 
seek  opportunities  to  talk  with  Cuba. 

(2)  Write  or  visit  your  representative  and  senators; 
ask  them  to  co-sponsor  Rep.  Rangel's  bill  H.R.  883 
and  Serrano's  bill  H.R.  367.  Urge  them  to  oppose  the 
Helms /Burton  bill.  New  York  residents  should 
thank  Rangel  and  Serrano  for  their  efforts  to  change 
this  destructive  policy. 
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Military  Spending  Plans  Spring  into  Action 


The  Clinton  Military  Spending  Plan: 

The  Cold  War  is  over,  but  the  Cold  War  military 
budget  is  going  up.  In  December,  President  Clinton 
proposed  to  increase  military  spending  (the  050  func¬ 
tion  of  the  federal  budget)  by  $25  billion  over  the 
next  six  years,  starting  with  a  $2.5  billion  increase  in 
FY96.  His  increases  go  primarily  to  readiness,  mili¬ 
tary  pay  raises,  and  quality  of  life  improvements  for 
the  military. 

The  House  Leadership  Military  Spending  Plan: 

House  Budget  Committee  Chair  John  Kasich  (OH) 
proposes  to  "freeze"  the  military  spending  (outlays)  at 
$270  billion  yearly  until  the  year  2000.  His  proposal 
would  add  about  $8  billion  to  the  Clinton  one-year 
plan.  Over  six  years,  the  Kasich  plan  would  add  about 
$46.5  billion  to  military  spending  above  the  Clinton 
increase. 

Rep.  Dellums'  Alternative  Military  Budget: 

Representative  Ron  Dellums  (CA)  has  submitted  to 
the  House  Budget  Committee  an  alternative  military 
spending  plan  that  would  save  $61.3  billion  over  five 
years.  Stating  that  "our  [military]  forces  are  still  exces¬ 
sive  to  the  challenges  that  face  us  in  the  near  term  and 
mid  term,"  Dellums  proposed  further  force  reductions, 
abandonment  of  certain  Cold  War  weapons,  and 
reductions  in  the  nuclear  arsenal. 

Senator  Simon's  Proposal:  "Bombs  to  Books" 

Senator  Paul  Simon  (IL),  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  has  proposed  that  some  of  the 
excess  military  spending  be  shifted  to  needier  portions 
of  the  federal  budget.  His  "Bombs  to  Books"  amend¬ 
ment  would  shift  $10  billion  from  the  FY96  military 
budget  to  deficit  reduction,  support  of  education,  and 
development  aid  to  Africa. 

"With  programs  like  the  B-2  bomber.  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  (aka  Star  Wars),  Trident  II  D-5  missile,  and  the 
budget  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  you  would 
think  we  lost  the  Cold  War....The  real  threat  to  this 
nation  is  our  budget  deficit  and  our  lack  of  investment 
in  human  services,"  Senator  Simon  commented,  upon 
presenting  his  amendment. 


Half  of  the  savings  ($5  billion)  would  be  reserved  to 
reduce  deficit  spending.  Most  of  the  remainder  (about 
$4  billion)  would  be  invested  in  education  programs, 
including  Head  Start,  Pell  grants  (for  higher  educa¬ 
tion),  the  drug-free  schools  program,  and  the  school-to- 
work  program. 

About  $1  billion  of  the  savings  would  be  transferred 
to  international  accounts,  focussing  on  aid  to  Africa. 
Among  the  programs  that  would  receive  additional 
monies  would  be  the  African  Development  Fund,  the 
African  Development  Bank,  and  food  aid  and  educa¬ 
tion  programs. 

Senator  Simon  will  offer  this  amendment  to  the 
Budget  Committee  in  late  April  when  the  committee 
begins  to  amend  (or  mark  up)  the  FY96  budget  reso¬ 
lution.  The  full  Senate  will  consider  the  budget  in 
early  May. 

ACTION:  Inform  your  senators  about  Senator 
Simon's  "Bombs  to  Books"  amendment.  Ask  Budget 
Committee  members  to  support  Senator  Simon's  ini¬ 
tiative  in  committee.  Ask  others  to  release  a  public 
statement  of  support  for  the  Bombs  to  Books  amend¬ 
ment  prior  to  the  Senate's  consideration  of  the  FY96 
budget  resolution. 
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Clinton's  Five-Year  Military  Budget  Plan 


Budget  Authority  (050) 
(in  billions) 

Outlays  (050) 
(in  billions) 

FY1995 

$263.5 

$271.6 

FY1996 

$257.8 

$261.4 

FY1997 

$253.4 

$257.0 

FY1998 

$259.6 

$254.5 

FY1999 

$266.3 

$259.7 

FY2000 

$276.0 

$267.8 

FY2001 

$286.5 

$271.5 
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False  Choices:  Totalitarianism  or  Terrorism 


"...  We  are  aware  that  even  the  most  democratic  governments  are  sometimes  tempted  to  totalitarian  methods.  Therefore,  a 
free  people  must  be  continually  concerned  with  the  means  employed  to  preserve  their  government,  lest  these  means  undo  the 
rights  they  seek  to  protect.  We  believe  that  fair  rules  of  procedure  and  due  process  of  law  can  never  be  dispensed  with  —  in  fact, 
must  be  even  more  jealously  cultivated  in  times  of  crisis..." 

FCNL  Executive  Committee,  April  8, 1954 


Although  the  incidence  of  terrorism  has  been 
decreasing  worldwide  since  1987,  terrorist  acts  have 
continued,  particularly  in  the  Middle  East.  Welcome 
as  the  Middle  East  peace  agreement  is,  implementing 
it  has  nevertheless  been  an  excruciating  challenge  for 
the  governments  of  the  region.  Israelis  and  Palestini¬ 
ans  have  been  targeted  by  extremists  who  reject  the 
peace  process.  Worldwide,  Jewish  communities  have 
been  targeted,  with  increasing  frequency,  by  hate 
crimes  and  acts  of  terrorism. 


Proposed  Legislation.  Last  year.  President  Clinton 
promised  to  introduce  tough  anti-terrorist  legislation. 
This  year,  he  proposed,  and  Sens.  Biden  (DE)  and 
Specter  (PA)  introduced,  the  Omnibus  Anti-terror¬ 
ism  Act  of  1995  (S.  390).  Reps.  Schumer  (NY)  and 
Dicks  (WA)  have  offered  similar  legislation  in  the 
House  (H.R.  896). 

These  bills  focus  on  two  themes;  the  alleged  flow 
of  money  from  individuals  in  the  U.S.  to  organiza¬ 
tions  that  might  sponsor  terrorist  activities,  and  the 
alleged  support  by  non-citizens  in  the  U.S.  for  terror¬ 
ist  activities.  Though  the  bill  arose  in  the  context  of 
support  for  the  Middle  East  peace  process,  it  would 
apply  to  suspected  terrorist  activities  and  organiza¬ 
tions  related  to  any  country. 

The  bills  define  a  new  federal  crime  of  "interna¬ 
tional  terrorism."  The  new  crime  consists  of  acts  that 
are  already  serious  crimes  at  the  state  and  federal 
level  (such  as  killing,  kidnapping,  maiming,  assault, 
etc.).  If  the  Justice  Department  were  to  decide  that  a 
particular  criminal  act  was  a  terrorist  act  (due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  apparent  political  motives),  then  that 
crime  would  be  treated  in  a  special  way.  Investiga¬ 
tions  would  have  fewer  restrictions,  and  people 
under  investigation  would  have  fewer  constitutional 
rights.  Echoing  civil  liberties  abuses  in  the  past,  the 
bill  would  allow  surveillance  and  investigation  of  the 
meetings  and  publications  of  private  organizations  in 


the  U.S.,  and  would  permit  new  infringements  on  the 
right  of  privacy. 

Guilt  by  Association.  The  bill  directs  the  President 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  foreign  terrorist  organizations. 

No  criteria  are  specified  for  that  list;  there  would  be 
no  appeal  from  the  President's  choice.  Assets  of  these 
organizations  would  be  frozen  immediately. 

The  bill  then  makes  it  a  crime  for  anyone,  citizen 
or  non-citizen,  to  furnish  material  support  to  any  part 
of  an  organization  on  the  list.  The  support  would 
not  have  to  be  connected  in  any  way  with  terrorist 
activities;  even  material  aid  to  hospitals  or  schools 
would  be  included. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  the  federal  government 
to  deport  non-citizens  without  due  process  of  law. 
Non-citizens  that  belong  to,  speak  for,  or  provide 
support  for  an  organization  that  engages  in  terrorist 
activities  (or  one  that  has  done  so  in  the  past)  would 
be  deportable.  The  alleged  terrorist  organization 
would  not  have  to  be  on  the  President's  list.  The 
government  would  be  permitted  to  deport  the  indi-  • 
vidual  in  a  secret  trial  using  secret  evidence,  includ¬ 
ing  illegally  seized  evidence.  If  other  countries  reject 
the  person,  the  Attorney  General  would  be  autho¬ 
rized  to  imprison  the  person  in  the  U.S.  permanently. 

Terrorist  acts  are  acts  of  war.  They  are  abhorrent 
because  of  the  violent  deaths  and  injuries  they  cause, 
and  for  the  fears  they  engender  in  target  populations. 
But  neither  those  target  populations,  nor  their  allies 
and  friends,  should  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  set 
aside  their  constitutional  liberties  as  a  free  society,  in 
order  to  bring  an  end  to  the  evil  of  terrorism.  To  do 
that  would  only  mean  that  terrorism  has  won. 

ACTION:  Write  to  your  representatives  and  sena¬ 
tors.  Urge  them  to  reject  new  laws  that  dismantle 
fundamental  constitutional  rights,  even  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  overcoming  terrorism. 
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Restructure  Mideast  Aid 

Since  the  Cold  War's  end,  debate  has  intensified  over 
the  future  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance.  While  members  of 
the  new  Congress  propose  draconian  cuts  in  aid,  the 
current  $5.1  billion  for  Israel  and  Egypt  (40%  of  total 
U.S.  foreign  aid)  is  not  expected  to  be  on  the  table  when 
these  cuts  are  considered.  Rep.  Howard  Berman  (CA) 
points  out,  "If  Israel  and  Egypt  are  untouched  and  all 
else  is  cut,  soon  aid  to  Israel  will  take  a  whack.  You 
can't  justify  aid  to  only  one  country." 

Given  the  intensity  of  the  debate  on  these  issues,  the 
release  of  a  new  proposal  entitled  Toward  a  Safer  Future 
for  the  Children  of  Abraham:  A  Proposal  for  Restructuring 
U.S.  Aid  to  the  Middle  East  is  very  timely.  It  was  drafted 
by  the  Coalition  to  Rethink  U.S.  Aid  to  the  Middle 
East,  composed  of  people  from  religious,  advocacy, 
and  private  voluntary  organizations,  including  FCNL. 
The  paper,  released  at  a  January  press  conference,  was 
distributed  to  all  members  of  Congress. 

The  report  recognizes  that  total  U.S.  aid  is  shrink¬ 
ing  while  new  demands  for  assistance  are  rising,  a 
reality  that  makes  rethinking  aid  to  the  Middle  East 
imperative.  It  points  out  that,  in  the  Middle  East,  one 
person  in  four  lives  in  poverty,  but  only  13  percent  of 
economic  aid  to  the  region  goes  to  basic  education 
and  health  care,  safe  drinking  water,  sanitation,  nutri¬ 
tion,  and  family  planning.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
States,  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  have  sold  $13  bil¬ 
lion  worth  of  weapons  per  year  in  the  region  since 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  dwarfing  the  dollars  spent 
on  human  services. 

Coalition  members  believe  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
and  the  evolving  Middle  East  peace  process  create 
new  opportunities  for  exploring  an  alternative 
approach  to  aid  for  the  region.  The  proposal  asserts 
that  aid  to  the  Middle  East  should  promote  confi¬ 
dence-building  for  peace  and  stability;  achieve  mili¬ 
tary  reductions;  promote  sustainable  development 
and  open  political  systems;  and  encourage  regional 
cooperation  and  integration. 

The  authors  suggest  that  the  U.S.  should  move  away 
from  country-by-country  allocations.  This  would 
gradually  reduce  overall  aid  levels  for  Egypt  and 
Israel,  as  diminished  threat  and  growing  confidence 
provide  greater  regional  stability. 

Copies  of  Toward  a  Safer  Future  for  the  Children  of 
Abraham...  are  available  from  FCNL.  (See  page  7.)  Try 


Jerusalem's  Future 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  and 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  have  spent  a 
year  carefully  crafting  a  joint  statement  entitled 
Jerusalem:  Barrier  or  Gateway  to  Peace.  It  was  released 
to  the  press  in  February,  and  sent  to  all  members  of 
Congress  in  early  April.  The  status  of  Jerusalem  is  key 
to  the  justice  and  stability  of  the  peace  now  being 
negotiated  by  Palestinians  and  Israelis.  Of  the  many 
issues  that  must  be  resolved,  none  is  more  con¬ 
tentious. 

The  statement  sets  out  five  broad  principles  of  fair¬ 
ness  and  equity  that  the  two  Quaker  organizations 
believe  must  guide  a  settlement  on  Jerusalem. 
According  to  these  principles,  an  agreement  must; 

1.  be  reached  by  negotiation  between  the  Israeli  and 
Palestinian  leaderships  and  approved  democratical¬ 
ly  by  the  Israeli  and  Palestinian  peoples; 

2.  leave  Jerusalem  physically  undivided  and  open  to 
the  entry  and  free  movement  of  peoples  throughout; 

3.  accord  equal  political  and  national  status  to  Israelis 
and  Palestinians  in  Jerusalem; 

4.  permit  the  equitable  growth  and  development  of 
Jerusalem  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  and  must  allow  the  political,  economic 
and  cultural  institutions  of  both  peoples  to  flourish 
in  Jerusalem; 

5.  give  formal  expression  to  the  special  significance  of 
Jerusalem  for  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam. 

We  believe  that  these  principles  have  the  power  to 
produce  an  agreement  on  Jerusalem  that  can  be  the 
strong  cornerstone  of  Israeli-Palestinian  peace  and  an 
example  to  the  world  of  concord  and  cooperation  in 
the  wake  of  bitter  conflict. 

Copies  of  the  statement  are  available  from  FCNL. 
(See  page  7.)  Please  encourage  broad  public  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  statement.  Ask  your 
members  of  Congress  to  read  it.  Circulate  it  in  your 
community  to  generate  renewed  interest  in  and  sup¬ 
port  for  the  peace  process. 


introducing  the  proposal  into  community  forums  that 
would  be  interested.  Ask  your  members  of  Congress 
if  they  have  read  it.  Use  it  to  help  shape  the  upcoming 
debates  on  U.S.  foreign  aid. 
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New  or  Current  FCNL  Documents 

These  papers  are  available  upon  request.  If  you  ask  for  tzvo  or  more  items,  please  send  a  dollar  or  two  to  help  with  postage  and 
handling.  Check  the  items  you  want,  clip  this  list  (with  your  namejaddress  on  reverse),  and  mail  to  FCNL. 


□  G-512-BUD. 

How  Much  of  Your  1994  Federal 
Income  Tax  Supports  Military 
Spending?  2/17/95 

□  G-544-BUD. 

FCNL's  analysis  of  the  President's 
proposed  federal  budget  for  FY96 
(complete  tables;  11  pages).  3/95 

□  G-545-BUD. 

FCNL's  analysis  of  the  President's 
proposed  federal  budget  for  FY96 
(summary  tables  and  chart).  3/95 

□  G-546-BUD. 

Twelve  Ways  to  Cut  Military 
Spending.  3/25/95 

□  G-547A-BUD. 

Dispelling  Myths  About  the 
Military  Budget.  4/13/95 

□  R-515-MIL. 

Code  of  Conduct  on  Arms  Trans¬ 
fers:  Talking  Points.  2/23/95 

□  R-527-OTH. 

Fact  sheet  on  counter-terrorism 
legislation;  reprint  of  ACLU  paper. 
3/2/95 

□  L-528-NA.  Letter  to  Pres.  Clinton  in  support  of 

protection  for  Native  American 
sacred  sites.  3/13/95 

□  L-532-DOM.  Joint  AFSC/FCNL  letter  to  House 

of  Representatives,  opposing  H.R. 
1214,  the  "Personal  Responsibility 
Act"  (welfare  bill).  3/17/95 


□  R-526-FOR.  10  Myths  and  Realities  of  Foreign  Aid; 

a  publication  of  Interaction. 

□  G-516-FOR.  Jerusalem:  Barrier  or  Gatezvay  to 

Peace.  A  joint  statement  by  AFSC 
and  FCNL.  3/95 


□  R-550-FOR.  Taivard  a  Safer  Future  for  the  Children 

of  Abraham:  A  Proposal  for  Restruc¬ 
turing  U.S.  Aid  to  the  Middle  East,  by 
the  Coalition  to  Rethink  U.S.  Aid  to 
the  Middle  East.  (10  pages).  1/95 


(continued  from  page  1) 

bills  introduced  this  year:  "The  National  Security 
Restoration  Act"  (H.R.  7),  backed  by  House  Republi¬ 
cans,  and  "The  Peace  Powers  Act  of  1995"  (S.5),  spon¬ 
sored  by  Senator  Dole. 

Proposed  Legislation  Could  Cripple  Peacekeep¬ 
ing.  Both  bills  would  severely  restrict  U.S.  involve¬ 
ment  in  future  UN  peacekeeping  missions.  They 
require  that  the  United  States  deduct  the  cost  of  its 
voluntary  actions  from  its  assessed  UN  peacekeeping 
dues.  If  the  bills  were  enacted,  the  costs  of  the  recent 
American  operation  in  Haiti,  for  example,  could  be 
completely  deducted  from  what  the  United  States 
owes  the  general  UN  peacekeeping  account.  Since 
the  total  costs  of  U.S.  voluntary  operations  generally 
exceed  greatly  what  it  owes  the  UN  for  direct  assess¬ 
ments,  the  effect  would  be  to  prevent  the  U.S.  from 


paying  its  assessments  to  the  UN.  Other  countries 
are  likely  to  follow  suit,  ending  UN  peacekeeping 
operations.  Following  this  course  of  action  would 
abrogate  the  United  States  treaty  obligation  to  pay  its 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  UN  peacekeeping  operations 
that  it  has  supported  in  the  Security  Council. 

Even  a  cursory  look  at  the  costs  covered  by  the 
United  States  versus  the  range  of  UN  peacekeeping 
operations  suggests  that,  as  former  Secretary  of  State 
James  Baker  recently  told  Congress,  rather  than  an 
insupportable  burden,  peacekeeping  is  a  good  buy. 
U.S.  funding  for  UN  peacekeeping  now  runs  about 
$1.2  billion  a  year.  That  is  less  than  half  of  one  per¬ 
cent  of  the  U.S.  defense  budget  in  FY95.  Overall,  the 
United  States  pays  less  than  one-third  of  total  UN 
peacekeeping  costs. 


(continued  on  page  8) 
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THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by  26 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  7  other  Friends’ 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  Expressions  of 
views  in  the  FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLET¬ 
TER  are  guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy,  pre¬ 
pared  and  approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking 
to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL 
speaks  for  itself  and  for  like-minded  Friends. 
FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  1 1  issues 
per  year.  Contributors  include:  Joe  Volk,  Ruth 
Flower,  Wendy  Batson,  Stacy  Dahl,  Melissa 
Shirk,  Jessica  Walker,  Sarah  Warren,  Barbara 
Ginsburg,  and  Alison  Oldham. 

Donors  to  FCNL  or  FCNL  Education  Fund 
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U.S.  troops  make  up  a  small  fraction  of  UN  peace¬ 
keepers.  Of  the  66,000  people  w^ho  currently  partici¬ 
pate  directly  in  UN  peacekeeping  operations,  less 
than  1,000  are  American.  The  U.S.  has  contributed 
military  personnel  to  only  eight  of  the  34  total  UN 
peace  operations. 

Yet  our  government  understands  that  many  UN 
missions  serve  U.S.  interests:  in  C3^rus,  for  example, 
where  conflict  between  two  NATO  allies  is  prevent¬ 
ed;  on  the  Iraq-Kuwait  border,  where  the  United 
Nations  monitors  Iraqi  troop  movements;  and  in 
Namibia,  where  a  new  and  democratic  country 
emerged  with  UN  help. 

An  Ounce  of  Prevention....  It  is  important  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  remember  that  internal  conflicts  can  spill 
over  borders,  spawning  massive  refugee  crises  and 
humanitarian  disasters.  Michigan's  Senator  Carl 
Levin  argues  that  a  small  brush  fire  war,  left  unad¬ 
dressed,  can  become  a  raging  conflagration,  drawing 
in  neighboring  countries  to  support  and  arm  combat¬ 
ants.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Ted  Warner  has 
stressed  that  "the  U.S.  has  a  vested  interest  in  ensur¬ 
ing  that  such  conflicts  do  not  spread  and  that  aggres¬ 
sion,  whether  in  the  form  of  ethnic  cleansing  in 


FCNL  Position  Open:  Legislative  Secretary 
(lobbyist);  full  time.  Requires  knowledge  of  and 
experience  with  legislative  processes;  excellent 
writing,  research,  communications,  and  interper¬ 
sonal  skills;  understanding  of  and  sympathy  with 
Friends'  testimonies  and  FCNL  policies. 

Application  deadline  June  15.  Send  letter  of 
inquiry  (NOT  phone  call)  to:  Nancy  Marlow, 
FCNL,  245  Second  St.  NE,  Washington,  EXI 
20002-5795. 


Bosnia,  or  forced  starvation  in  Somalia,  does  not 
become  accepted  international  practice." 

Rather  than  undercut  peacekeeping.  Congress 
should  ensure  that  the  United  Nations  works  more 
efficiently.  Timely  payment  by  member  nations  of  all 
assessments  due  to  the  United  Nations  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  UN  to  budget  more  accurately  and 
efficiently.  The  United  States  should  work  to  ensure 
that  the  United  Nations  becomes  a  more  effective 
tool  for  jointly  addressing  international  problems.  If 
this  institution  is  undercut,  the  United  States  will  be 
left  with  a  grim  pair  of  options  when  emergencies 
arise:  act  alone  or  do  nothing. 


